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Considering first the manufacture of sugar from cane,
this can be divided as follows: (r) cultivating and harvest-
ing of the plant, and the transportation of the canes to the
factory; (2) extraction of the juice in which the sugar is
dissolved from the plant tissues; (3) clarification of the
juice from colloidal impurities, especially those which in-
terfere with the evaporation of the juice and consequent
crystallization of the sugar; (4) evaporation of the clari-
fied juice to an appropriate density favorable for most
effective crystallizing out of the sugar; (5) crystallization
processes; (6) separation of the sugar crystals from the
mother liquor, known as " molasses " ; (7) treatment of the
molasses by more or less modified but similar process for
the extraction of more sugar, but of lower purity, known as
"molasses sugar."
(i) Chemistry has only been applied to a limited extent
in cane culture. Although there are the beginnings of
much excellent work on fertilizing and soil analysis, espe-
cially in Hawaii and Louisiana (one very successful house
in Hawaii spending more than $100,000 in scientifically
prepared fertilizers), work on this line is not usually under-
taken by the factory chemist, and need not be considered
in a treatise on sugar methods. Agricultural chemistry
promises to play an important part in the cane-sugar
industry of the future.1
xFor many centuries sugar cane lias been cultivated by propagation from
cuttings, and in consequence the plants are sterile as a rule. It is only in
recent years, in Java, that seedlings have been successfully cultivated. These
have been obtained from plants which have been induced to bear seed by
transplanting to the higher mountain levels, where conditions for growth were
unfavorable. Seedling farms have now been established in Louisiana,'Barba-
does, Cuba, and other cane countries, and are showing much promise for the
economic improvement of the cane on the lines so successful in beet culture.